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MUSIC  OF  THE  EAST. 

.4inong  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  a  man  rather  regards 
tlie  h  aming  of  music  as  a  discredit  more  than  an  ao- 
romplishment  of  a  man  of  rank.  The  native  austeri¬ 
ty  of  their  manners!  renders  them  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  harmony,  and  the  contempt  in  which  they 
l>old  the  art  extends  also  to  those  who  are  musicians 
hy  profession,  who  are  but  little  esteemed  and  ill  paid. 
An  art  thus  despised  by  the  great,  neither  cherished 
nor  admired  by  connoisseurs, cannot  be  supposed,when 
l:ibouring  under  such  disadvantages,  to  have  made  any 
rapid  progress.  The  music  of  the  east  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  of  Europe,  it  is  grave, 
^ple  and  without  any  complexity  of  modulation  : 
The  Orientals  use  no  notes  when  they  sing,  but  sing 
by  ear  ;  and  the  Dervises,  when  they  chant  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  musical  notes. 
At  Bagdat  and  Constantinople  they  have  concerts 
which  are  not  ill  formed  to  please ;  those  cars  which 
are  not  accustomed  to  all  the  intricacies  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  art ;  but  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  hear  all  their 
iaMruments  playing  in  unison  ;  unless  it  happens  that 
one  of  the  musicians  takes  a  fancy  to  play  in  one  con¬ 
tinued  bass,  by  making  an  incessant  repetition.  Yet 
jf  the  music  of  the  east  is  not  the  European  taste, 
ours  is  not  less  disagreeble  to  them  ;  they  seem  in 
particular  to  dislike  the  violin,  and  think  their  own 
music  much  more  .sublime  and  excellent.  The  Turks 
say,the  music  of  the  Europeans  is  wild  and  disagreea. 
ble,  and  they  wonder  that  any  man  of  sense  or  gravitv 
can  take  pleasure  in  it.  From  the  simple  constnic*  | 
tion  of  their  musical  instruments,  they  arc  surely  of 
very  ancien*  origin  and  have  been  transmitted  from 
feneration  to  generation  without  any  material  altera¬ 
tion.  Several  of  them  are  well  known  in  the  islands 


of  Archipelago;  the  Greel^s  have  there  a  bow  instru¬ 
ment  with  three  cat  gut  strings  upon  which  they  play 
with  a  wooden  bow  ntted  with  horse  hair,  to  which 
they  give  the  necessary  tension  in  playing  by  pressing 
it  with  theirliule  finger  ;  it  is  called  the  Lyra.  This 
in.«trument  is  always  accompanied  with  the  voice. 
.Some  bow  instruments  belong  peculiarly  to  the  Arabs, 
such  as  the  semenge,  a  sort  of  a  bad  violin  joined  with  I 
a  drum.  Its  body  is  commonly  a  cocconut  shell  with  a 
peice  of  skin  extended  upon  it,  three  strings  of  catgut  | 
and  sometimes  of  horse  hair,  are  fitted  to  it  and  it  is 
played  with  a  bow  :  Not  less  awkward  in  its  form 
than  the  Greek  Lyra.  The  Srtnenge  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  tliose  wandering  musicians  who  accompany 
the  dancing  women.  The  Arabs  have  another  kind 
of  violin  called  the  Maraffa  with  a  string  of  horse 
hair  and  a  skin  stretched  upon  the  body  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  This  violin  suits  admirably  well  with  shrill 
voices  of  the  common  singers  at  their  Coffee  houses. 
gPffggW  ■  ..li."  ■■!»■■■ 

BIOGRAPHY 

of  Pindar  the  bncieni  poet. 

Pindar  was  bom  at  Thebes  in  Bopotia,  about  520 
years  before  Christ.  He  received  his  first  musical 
instructions  from  his  father,  who  was  a  fiiite-player 
by  profession  ;  after  which  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Myrtis,  a  lady  of  distinguished  abilities  in. 
Lyric  poetry.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Corinna,  w'ho  was  likewise  a 
pupil  of  Myrtis.  Plutarch  says,  that  Pindar  profited 
from  the  lessons  which  Corinna,  more  advanced  in 
her  studies,  gave  him  at  this  school.  It  is  very  nat¬ 
ural  to  suppose,  that  the  first  poetical  effusions  of  a 
genius,  so  full  of  fire  and  imagination  as  that  of  Pin¬ 
dar,  would  be  wild  and  luxuriant  :  and  Lucian  has 
preserved  six  verses,  said  to  have  been  the  exordium 
of  his  first  essay,  into  which  he  crowded  almost  all 
the  ancient  subjects  for  song,  which  history  and  my¬ 
thology  then  furnished.  Upon  communicating  this 
attempt  to  Corinna,  she  told  him,  smiling,  that  he 
should  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  empty  all  his 
sack  at  once.  Pindar,  however,  soon  quitted  the 
leading-strings  of  these  ladies,  his  poetical  nurses, 
and  became  the  disciple  of  Simonides,  now  arrived 
at  extreme  old  age ;  after  which  he  soon  surpassed 
all  his  instructors,  and  acquired  great  reputation 
throughout  Greece,  but,  like  a  true  prophet,  was  less 
honoured  in  his  own  country  than  elsewhere  ;  for, 
at  Thebes,  he  was  frequently  pronounced  to  be  van- 
piished  in  musical  and  poetical  contests,  by  candi¬ 
dates  of  inferior  merit. 

Mortifications  are  frequently  as  necessary  to  a 
young  poet  as  to  a  young  sinner.  Pindar,  before  he 


quitted  Thebes,  had  the  vexation  to  hear  his  Dithy- 
ranibics  traduced,  abused,  and  turned  into  ridicule, 
by  the  comic  poets  of  his  time  :  and  Athaeus  relates, 
that  he  was  severely  censured  by  his  brother  Lyrics, 
for  composing  an  ode,  from  which  he  had  excommu¬ 
nicated  the  letter  S. 

Whether  these  censures  proceeded  (Vom  contempt 
or  envy,  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  they  were 
certainly  useful  to  Pindar,  and  such  puerilities  deserv¬ 
ed  chastisement.  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  the 
purgatory  of  our  young  bard,  when  he  quitted  that 
city,  as  hU  judgment  was  matured,  he  avoided  most 
of  the  errors  for  which  he  had  been  ridiculed,  and 
suddenly  became  tie  wonder  and  delight  of  all 
Greece.  Every  hero,  prince,  and  potentate,  desirous 
of  immortal  fame,  courted  the  .muse  of  Pindar.  He 
seems  frequently  to  haNe  been  present  at  the  four 
great  festivals  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian, Nemsean,  and 
Isthmian  games,  as  may  be  inferred  from  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  expressions  in  the  odes  which  he 
composed  for  the  victors  in  them  all.  Those  at  Olim¬ 
pia,  who  were  ambitious  of  having  their  achievements 
celebrated  hy  Pindar,  applied  to  him  for  an  ode, 
which  was  first  sung  in  the  prytancum,  nr  town-ball 
of  01ymj)ia,  where  there  was  a  banqueting-room  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  entertainment  of  the  conquerors. 
Here  the  ode  was  rehearsed  by  a  chorus,  accompani¬ 
ed  with  instruments.  It  was  afterwards  -performed 
in  the  same  manner  at  the  triumphal  enti^  of  the  vic> 
tor  into  his  own  country,  in  processions,  and  at  the 
sacrifices  offered  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  on 
the  occasion.  Pindar,  in  his  second  Isthmian  Ode, 
has  apologized  for  the  mercenary  custom  among  po¬ 
ets,  of  receiving  money  for  their  compositions.  “  The 
world,”  says  he,  “  is  grown  interested,  and  thinks  in 
general  with  the  Spartan  philosopher,  Aristoexmus, 
that  momy  only  makes  the  man  ;  a  truth  which  this 
sage  himself  experienced,  having,  with  his  riches.  lost 
all  his  friends.”  It  is  supposed  that  Pindar  here  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  avarice  of  Simonides,  who  first  allowed 
his  muse  to  sell  her  favours  to  the  best  bidder.  But 
if  the  rich  want  wtt  .and  fame^  and  the  poet  wants 
money,  the  commutation  seems  as  fair  as  any  that  is 
carried  on,  upon  the  Exchange  of  liondon  or  Amster¬ 
dam.  There  is  no  great  poet  or  musician  iu  antiqui¬ 
ty  whose  moral  character  appears  so  unexceptionable 
as  that  of  Pindar.  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  single 
verse  of  a  dirge  that  was  sung  at  his  funeral,  which, 
short  and  simple  as  it  is,  implies  great  merit  ;  “  TAt# 
man  v:fii  pleaseng  to  strangers,  and  dear  to  hisfelloK- 
cttiims."  Mis  works  abound  with  precepts  bf  the  pur¬ 
est  morality  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  hd  ever  tra¬ 
duced  even  his  enemies,  comforting  himself  with  a 
maxim,  inserted  in  his  first  Pytliic  Ode.  and  which 


■1 


has  ever  since  been  proverbial,  “  That  tt  u  htUer  to  That  a  medicine  of  this  nature  is  necessary  to  the  first  harpeisles  in  France.  If  we  look  into  the  con- 
be  envied  than  pitied. mind,  our  conduct  in  life  confesses.  Milton's  stitution  ol  society  in  Spain  and  Italy ,  we  shall  find 
I'ausanias  says,  (hat  the  character  of  poet  was  tru-  description  of  the  amusements  of  the  fallen  angels,  is  fl*'*  amuserA'nt  universally  prevailing,  to  the  exclu* 
ly  consecrated  in  the  person  of  Pindar,  by  the  god  of  ^ut  a  picture  of  human  life,  transferred  to  a  place  sottishness.  \N  hen  we  reflect  what  Italy  hu 


verse  himself,  who  was  pleased,  by  an  oracle,  to  com-  worthy  of  a  better  location.  power,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  and  that  all 

inand  the  inhabitants  of  Deiphos  to  set  apart  for  this  their  power  has  vanished,  and  their  glory  is  faded,  h 

bard  one  half  of  the  first  fruit  oflerings  brought  by  the  ira^s^ent  ^aUe  °*iiu^  "  ®  interesting  and  pathetic  sight  to  see  them 

religious  to  his  shrine,  and  to  allow  him  a  conspicuous  w'jtj,  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp  consoling  themselves  with  the  fascinations  of  music, 

place  in  the  temple  ;  where,  in  an  iron  chair,  be  used  Their  own  heroic  deeds,  and  hapless  fall  continually  reviving  the  memory  of  that  greatness 

to  sit,  and  sing  his  hymns  in  honour  of  that  god.  »y  complain  that  fate  which  they  cannot  now  recover.  It  is  nothing  but 

tk:.  ♦Kc  <:  virtue  should  enthral  to  force,  or  chance,  this  power  that  prevents  them  from  falling  again  into 

This  chair  was  remaining  m  the  time  of  Pousanias,  Their  song  was parUal,  but  (he  harmony  .u  .  ,  ,  r  •  .11.  i  ■  r  i-kn 

and  shewn  as  a  relic  not  unworthy  of  the  sanctity  f  What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immortal  sing  ?)  a  saeo  ignorance  an  ariansm  romwiic  lese 

and  magnificence  of  (he  place.  Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment  arts  renovated  them.  It  is  to  tliese,  that  Italy  owes 

....  r.-  ,  I  j  L  The  thronging  audience.  In  discourse  more  sweet,  at  this  time,  all  her  interest  and  respectability. 

A  bard  who  sang  like  Pindar,  would  be  heard  with  ,1,..  .....i  ^  .  . 

.,  *  •  p  «  I  r  ii-  •  (For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense,)  The  polite  Greeks  considered  music  as  one  of  the 

the  same  rapture  in  a  Pagan  temple,  as  Fartnel/i  in  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir’d,  1 ^  1  4  •.  u  .  r  i-,  i  . 

an  Italian  church  ;  and  as  both  would  draw  together  In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high,  '  ®  e  i  a  ranc  10  po  i  e  e  uca  ion. 

crowded  congngations,  both  would  be  equally  car-  fore-knowledge  will  and  fitte.  The  associations  of  music  with  t^he  national  manners, 

_  ,  ®  » s  .  *  1-  .s  FixM  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute,  has  a  strong  influence  over  tlie  human  heart.  A  na* 

essed  and  encouraged  by  the  priests.  According  to  j  wandering  maxes  lost,  ^  jj  recollec- 

Dr.  Blair's  Chronology,  Pindar  died  435  years  before  Of  good,  and  evil,  much  they  argued  then,  .....  •• 

Christ,  aged  8«.  His  fellow-citizens  erected  a  mon-  Of  happiness,  and  final  misery,  f*®"*  delightful  scenes  and  inci- 

j  .  rriu  ,  1  Passion,  and  apathy,  and  glory,  and  shame  :  dents  of  life.  The  song  of  “  aiild  lang  Syne”  is  c»- 

nment  to  huu  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Thebes ;  and  his  _ „ii  1  r  1  ..  ..k-i.! _ 1  ,  .  •  .  .  ,  r,  . 

'  I  V  am  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy  !  pable  of  renewing  in  the  soul  of  a  Scotchman  every 

renown  was  so  great  after  his  death,  that  his  descen-  Yet,  with  a  pleasing  sorcery,  could  charm  f. .  ,  ,  .u  r  ■  a  i  •  r 

,  ^  ,  -j  1^,  .  j  •  i>  •  r  11  ®  1  •*  thing  connected  with  the  mends  and  companions  of 

dants  derived  very  considerable  honours  and  privil-  Pam  lor  a  while,  or  anguish  ;  and  excite  ®  _  ... 

eges  from  it.  Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdurate  breast  youth.  There  is  a  certain  Swiss  air,  so  dear  to  the 

W’hen  Alexander  the  Great  attacked  the  city  of  “* 'vith  triple  steel.”  memory  of  the  Swiss,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 

Thebes,  he  glTe  positL  'orders  to  his  sowL^  to  There  are  but  few,  said  Addison,  who  know  how  to  forbid  its  being  played  to  the  soldiers  of  that  nation 

spare  (he  house  and  family  of  Pindar.  And  before  f**®  ^‘‘™®  t>“®  to  »>«  both  idle  and  innocent.  The  when  in  forci^  service.  But  a  most  affecting  instance 

that  period,  when  the  Spartans  ravaged  Bieotia,  and  passions  are  active,  and  as  soon  as  the  mind  ceases  of  its  power  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  when 
burned  the  capital,  the  following  inscription  was  to  be  employed  upon  its  pursuits,  they  begin  to  agi-  at  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  the  captives  sat  down  and 
written  upon  (he  door  of  the  poet  :  tate  the  heart.  Amusement  is  immediately  resorted  wept,  and  remembered  the  songs  of  Zion.  Were- 

*n  r  1.  s  L  jt  i  •.  *  ji  J  II-  r  to,  and  how  few  there  are  who  know  how  to  pursue  member  to  have  seen  a  Britisharmj.immediatelyaf- 

r  orbtar  to  bum  thii  hovue.  it  was  the  dwelling  of  '  ^  .  .u  u  j  .  j  •  .  .  j  1 

Pindar  ”  virtuous  and  instructive  ones.  The  soul  must  and  will  *®’’  ^*>^7  entered  into  a  captured  place,  sitting  up- 

I*®  diverted.  Some  resort  to  conversation,  and  the  ^1*®  *1*®  doors  of  their  tents,  and  sing- 

— o .  worst  passions  and  worst  purposes  are  excited  and  ’**8  *fi®  popular  national  songs.  The  effect  upon 

I'ROAC  XHE  SAlaBAf  REGlST£Ii«  .*  *  i*  l*  i-  a1  *  1  a  X 

designed,  when  the  mind  has  been  uninstructed  by  their  feelings  was  pcrlecUy  magical.  It  created  around 
.1*  USIC^,  knowledge,  and  the  passions  have  been  left  without  ffi®m  all  the  scenes  of  their  own  country,  and  had  the 

We  need  not  go  into  a  history  of  Mu.sic  to  show  its  the  proper  guards.  Some  delight  in  slander,  other*  effect,  in  idea,  of  transporting  them  to  their  old  loveiJ 
power  over  the  human  affections.  All  polite  nations  resort  to  their  devotions,  where  passion  is  often  sub-  haunts.  They  all  forgot,  for  the  time,  that  tliey  wen- 
have  cultivated  this  art,  and  carried  it  to  perfection,  stituted  for  reason.  Others  to  active  exercises,  where  separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  their  homes. 

The  ancient  poets,  historians  and  moralists,  are  full  i  violence  is  sure  to  attend  the  vulgar”  and  illiterate.  Music,  with  all  its  power  and  splendour, was  thought 
of  its  praises.  The  most  barbarous  people  are  not  Others  to  intemperance,  and  beastly  vices.  Some  to  worthy  of  being  associated,  by  David,  to  the  most 
without  their  music.  Whether  we  turn  the  eye  to  indifference  and  apathy,  which  finally  degenerates  in.  exalted  worship  of  the  true  God.  Being  himself  an 
the  wilds  of  Africa  or  fbllow  the  savages  of  America  to  melancholy  and  insanity.  If  the  mind  be  unen-  admirable  harper  and  poet,  we  owe  to  these  circum- 
into  their  haunts,  we  find  still  the  same  confession  lightened  by  knowledge  and  science,  the  imagination  stances  those  beautiful  productions,  the  P8alm8,whwfa 
the  power  and  sympathy  of  this  art.  Their  war  sonlgs  conjures  up  a  thousand  images  of  horror,  gorgeous  and  contain  the  purest  sentiments  of  devotion,  unitad 
prove  that  it  may  be  associated  with  their  furious  feel-  hydras  and  chimeas  dire.  How  often  do  worse  habits  with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  poetry  in  the 
ings  ;  and  the  slave,  the  prisoner,  and  those  chained  quiet  these  images,  and  the  body  become  corrupted,  world.  Let  us  not  fall  below  him  in  the  association 
to  the  galley,  lull  themselves  to  repose  by  its  enchant-  and  the  light  of  reason  and  religion  extinguished  in  the  of  our  sacred  music,  with  his  unsurpassable  poetry. 


FROM  THE  SALEM  REGISTER. 
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to  the  gidley,  lull  themselves  to  repose  by  its  enchant-  and  the  light  of  reason  and  religion  extinguished  in  the 
ing  modulations.  soul. 

The  imagination  of  man  is  boundless,  and  cannot  .  ,  .  .  , 

.  .  ,  The  most  universal  amusement,  the  most  powerful 

he  satisfied.  e  are  tied  down  to  saucy  doubts  and  .  .  _  ,  ,  ,  .  ,, 

,  ,  ,  .  .  in  Its  effects,  and  the  easiest  adapted  to  all  conditions 

tears,  and  if  they  be  not  repressed,  they  will  torture 

.  1.  Till.  .1.  •  •  L  of  society,  IS  musical  performance.  It  forms  the  pas- 

Ihe  soul  to  distraction.  When  the  imagination  has  .  1  •  r 


ul.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  subject,  to  manners,  to 

...  ...  .  f  1  taste,  to  the  age,  that  every  effort  be  made  to  render 

The  most  universal  amusement,  the  most  powerful  .  .  ,  . 

.  ...  •  .  ,  .  J .  .1  J-.-  our  sacred  music  as  perfect,  and  as  powerful,  as  the 

its  effects,  and  the  easiest  adapted  to  all  conditions  .  .  .  ’ 


over-shadowed  the  soul  with  gloom,  and  the  passions 


time  of  the  polite,  and  its  fascinating  power  operates  I 


.  •  ,  .  .  u-  1.  .1  .  .  .  L-  upon  minds  and  manners  in  the  humblest  condition. 

nave  raised  a  tempest  which  threatens  to  make  ship-  \  .  ...  ...  .  .  ......v.  . 

wreck  of  tlie  faith,  the  confidence,  and  (he  hope  ;  J*  j®  connected  with  religion  m  all  civilized  ^tions.  assemblage  of  discretion,  civility  and  circum- 

when  it  has  tossed  us  over  the  boundless  region  of  con-  *  oasts  o  its^at  men,  as  ^  n,  m  e  .  ’  ipection  to  render  to  every  one  the  duty  he  has  a 

lecture,  and  threatens  with  its  outrageous  waves,  to  '*  right  to  expect,  and  to  adorn  all  our  words  and  *c- 

eiigulph  us  in  ruin  ;  then  tlie  sounds  of  music  creep  Europe.  The  wisest  statesmen  have  pat-  affability.  It  is  not  merely  au 

over  us  like  the  sweet  south,  and  say  to  the  raging  ionized  the  art,  and  they  who  have  witnessed  its  ef-  affected  quality,  it  is  a  virtue  springing 

winds,  peace,  be  still.  The  clouds  disperse  ;  the  sUn  confess  that  it  exerts  a  power  ca-  offspring  of  a  well  directed 

shines  again  in  the  blue  heavens  ;  the  sea  again  is  P^^*®  controuling  the  passions  of  a  whole  people.  possessing  itself,  and  being  master  of  it*  own 

smooth  ;  and  tltough  it  be  bounded  by  a  horizon  of  With  all  the  means  to  indulge  in  a  brutal  vice  to  sentiments  ;  that  loves  to  do  justice  to  every  one,  and 
small  compass,  compared  with  the  whole  ocean,  we  satiety,  the  French  are  universally  sober.  Madam  de  to  sacrifice  its  own  interest  rather  than  to  injure  thzt 
are  satisfied  that  we  can  see  our  limited  way,  and  Genlis  gave  a  beautiful  account  of  her  instructing  a,  of  others ;  that  disregards  the  clamors  of  vulgar  opin* 
can  make  continued  discoveries  as  we  proceed  on  our  young  French  female  orphan  on  the  harp,  and  felt  a  ion,  and  requires  not  an  explanation  upon  every  tlit' 
«ourM  .  pri(}e  in  saying,  that  her  pupil  bad  become  one  of  the  ling  and  •  quivocal  expression. 


greatest  musical  geniustes  of  the  age  will  admit. 
POLITENESS. 

Politeness  is  a  summary  of  all  the  moral  virtues  ; 


©b  arwsicAi. 
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To  become  truly  polite  much  reason  is  necessary, 
and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world :  added 
to  these,  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  decorums 
due  to  each  particular  rank  of  men. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  politeness  is  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  civil  society.  It  teaches  us  to 
compassionate  the  weakness  of  some,  and  to  bear  pa¬ 
tiently  the  caprices  and  extravagance  of  others..  To 
enter  into  their  sentiments  with  a  view  to  lead  them 
to  reason,  by  mild  and  insinuating  means,  and  in 
short,  to  conform  to  the  taste  of  all,  from  a  true  de¬ 
sire  of  pleasing. 

To  succeed  in  this  design  men  assimilate,  to  all 
characters  ;  and  although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  a  long  complaisance  with  people  of  perverse 
dispositions,  yet,  the  polite  man  never  deviates  from 
his  path,  but  subilues  his  temper,  and  brings  it,  or 
rather  seems  to  bring  it,  into  conformity  with  all  their 
peculiarities  ;  however  capricious  we  may  be,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  esteem  those  who  treat  us 
with  such  an  assiduous  attention. 

Politeness  teaches  us,  moreover,  to  shun  applause, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  bestow  it  liberally  on  others, 
and  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  every  rare  and  amia¬ 
ble  quality  they  possess.  This  is  the  kind  of  conduct 
from  which  we  derive  such  exquisite  and  delicious 
pleasure  in  the  conversation,  and  intercourse  of  polite 
people  ;  but  it  is  not  common  to  find  so  many  excel¬ 
lencies  united ;  we  should  not  therefore  be  surprised 
to  find  the  number  of  polite  persons  so  very  small. 
The  fair  sex  naturally  more  aflable,  more  complaisant, 
and  more  courteous,  than  the  men,  have  also  more 
politeness  :  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  conversation  of  the 
ladies,  that  we  learn  to  be  civil  and  polite,  from  the 
^^esire  we  have  to  please  them. 


Tim  % 

OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


BOSrOJV,  SATURDAY,  JULY  8,  1820. 

Tht  Editor  acknouiUdget  kit  obligations  to  the  La- 
die*  of  Windtor,  Vt.  who  hate  to  numerously  added 
to  ku  subscription  hst  the  last  week. 

Our  J^ew-Haren  friends  will  likewise  accept  the 
thanks  of  the  Editor  for  their  united  support. 

We  are  equally  obliged  for  the  favours  received 
from  Portland  and  Portsmouth — and  we  beg  to  as¬ 
sure  our  Providence  subscribers  we  feel  grateful  for 
their  suffrages. 

Remarks  on  the  musical  performances  at  the 
Consecration  of  St.  Paul's  Church  on  the  Z9th  ult. 

In  the  progress  of  every  art, we  are  sometimes  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  capricious  taste  of  inventive  talent, 
and  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  love  of  novelty 
cherishes  an  extravagant  style,  by  which,  like  the  sa¬ 
ted  appetite  of  an  epicure,  a  false  taste  is  raised  and 
gratified  by  niceties.  It  would,  however,  be  as  unjust 
to  ascribe  such  an  error  to  true  science,  as  to  brand 
any  of  the  cardinal  virtues  with  the  affectation  of  hy¬ 
pocrite,  or  to  renounce  knowledge  because  it  may  be 
abased. 

The  consent  of  mankind  has  called  that  the  most 
perfect  style  of  music,  which  is  the  most  simple.  Italy 
l««  cultivated,  and  to  a  very  great  degree  preserved 


its  science  untainted  by  any  vicious  errors.  It  is  not 
however  altogether  pure.  The  Germans  have  at  length 
invaded  the  school,  and  a  false  extravagance  has  be* 
come  but  too  popular.  Their  success  in  the  power’ 
of  instruments  has  led  them  to  discover  that  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  may  be  made  an  instrument,and  that  its  nat¬ 
ural  compass  may  be  enlarged  to  an  alniost  unlimited 
degree.  In  commenting  upon  the  musical  performan¬ 
ces  at  the  consecration  of  St.  Paul's  Church  it  will  be 
difficult  to  avoid  expressing  the  delight  which  extra¬ 
ordinary  excellence  in  an  art  so  commonly  draws 
from  its  admirers,  but  as  enthusiasm  frequently  leads 
into  the  regions  of  fancy,  we  shall  endeavour  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  for  it  is  our  wish  to  give  a  faithful  account  of 
a  performance  which  requires  no  aid  to  recommend 
it,  but  that  of  truth. 

In  place  of  the  voluntary  on  the  organ,  The 
Great  Jehovah,"  a  very  popular  chorus  from  Handel's 
Oratorio  of  Sampson,  was  happily  introduced,  and 
sung  with  a  peculiar  appropriate  effect.  Ur.  Jack¬ 
son's  Jubilate  Deo"  succeeding,  was  chanted  in  the 
order  of  the  church  service.  Upon  this  subject  we 
beg  leave  to  observe  in  the  words  of  a  Reverend  Pre¬ 
late  of  the  Episcopal  church. 

Chanting  is  but  another  name  for  reading  ;  it  is 
obvious  that  the  performer  should  endeavour  to  give 
a  distinct  utterance  to  his  words.  Indeed  it  is  this 
which  principally  requires  his  attention  ;  for  chants 
are  generally  in  such  a  simple  style  of  music,  that  they 
are  easily  learnt  by  the  singer.  But  the  power  of  de¬ 
livering  the  words  with  proper  accent,  emphasis  and 
intonation,  is  not  easily  acquired,  yet  every  one,  in 
order  to  chant  well,  must  acquire  it.  Let  the  chant¬ 
er  then  possess  himself  fully  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  utters,  and  deliver  them  with  a  strict  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  requisites  of  good  reading.  He  should 
be  careful  to  mark  the  proper  accent  of  each  word, 
and  the  emphatic  part  of  each  sentence.  He  should 
avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  hurrying  over  the  recitative, 
and  on  the  other,  drawling  out  the  cadence.  In  short, 
his  singing  should  approach,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
good  reading. 

“  Let  the  choristers  and  one  or  two  of  the  best 
singers  on  each  part,  practice  by  themselves  till  they 
have  learned  the  chant,  and  can  sing  it  with  accura¬ 
cy,  as  to  time  and  pronunciation.  Let  them  then 
perform  it  a  number  of  times  within  hearing  of  other 
singers  before  they  are  allowed  to  join.  By  this  meth¬ 
od  the  choir  will  soon  become  animated  with  one 
spirit,  and  will  sing  in  the  same  tune,  and  with  the 
same  accent  and  emphasis.  As  a  general  direction, 
with  regard  to  the  time  of  performing  a  chant,  very 
little  more  time  than  a  good  reader  would  take  to 
pronounce  it. 

“  Chanting,  however,  is  more  accurately  learned 
by  example  than  by  precept.  iduch,  therefore 
must  be  left  to  the  taste  and  judgement  of  the 
chorister  and  organise  Let  them  study  thoroughly 
the  sentiments  they  are  to  express,  the  one  by  a  sol¬ 
emn,  distinct  and  forcible  utterance  of  the  words,  and 
the  other  by  a  simple  and  dignified  accompaniment, 
lead  the  congregation  and  choir  to  chant  forth  with 
one  heart  and  voice  the  most  worthy  •  praise  of  Al¬ 
mighty  0k>d.'’ 

Corresponding  to  the  variety  of  sentiment  con¬ 
tained  in  the  hymns  of  the  daily  service  of  the  church  ; 
the  stops  of  tke  organ  ought  carefully  to  be  diversified. 


The  choir  organ  »eenu<  appropriate  fur  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  voice,  however  the  musical  cadence  may 
occasionally  admit  of  a  larger  volume  of  sound.  The 
two  diapasons  and  principal  of  the  great  organ  may 
be  used  for  the  Gloria  Patrias,  but  never  ought  the 
instrumental  music  drown  the  vocal.  The  voices  are 
not  employed  for  the  sake  of  the  organ,  but  the  organ 
for  the  sake  of  the  voices,  and  therefore  the  organ 
ought  never  to  play  so  full  as  to  render  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  words  undiscemable.  The  words  are  the 
outward  essentials  of  praise,  instrumental  sounds  are 
at  best  concomitants,  and  helpers  as  to  time  and 
tune,  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  inarticulate  sounds 
of  instrumental  music  should  always  be  subordinate 
to  the  articulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice. 

An  appropriate  hymn  was  sung  to  a  favourite  air  of 
Handel,  which  was  followed  by  “  Old  Hundred,"  to 
the  hundreth  psalm.  After  the  sermon  tlie  first  part 
of  Handel's  “  Dettingen  Te  Dcum,"  was  admirably 
executed.  This  is  a  rare  production,  and  was  com¬ 
posed  for  a  military  triumph  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
The  commencement  “  fVe  praise  thee,  O  God,"  n 
full,  lofty,  and  majestic  ;  and  requires  all  the  parts, 
vocal  and  instrumental  to  be  well  perfoiined.  This 
movement  is  contrasted  by  an  expressive  passage, 
“  To  thee,  all  angels  cry  aloud."  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  Handel  here  intended  to  confine  his  meaning  of 
the  word  cry  to  a  sorrowful  sense  ;  the  modulation  is 
in  a  minor  key,  and  is  slow  and  plaintive,  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  responsive  words,  “  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth,"  while  the  sopranos  are  pronouncing 
“  To  thee.  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,"  are  excelled  on¬ 
ly  by  the  following  polyphonic  combinations  and 
contrivances  of  inimitable  genius,  in  the  concluding 
passage  “  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty 
of  thy  glory."  It  is  said  Handel  formed  his  taste 
upon  that  of  his  countrymen,  but  by  the  greatness 
and  sublimity  of  his  genius,  he  has  worked  up  such 
effects  as  are  astonishing. 

r 

Some  of  the  best  Italian  masters,  by  the  delicacy  o 
their  modulation,  have  so  deeply  entered  into  all  the 
different  sensations  of  the  human  heart,  that  they  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  the  passions  of  mankind  at  their 
command. 

When  we  consider  two  kinds  of  music  so  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  character  as  that  of  Handel,  and  of  the  best 
Italian  masters,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  seeing  such 
warm  advocates  for  each.  HandePs  Church  music 
must  be  allowed  to  have  many  advantages  over  theirs, 
independent  of  its  real  merits.  The  fulness,  strength^ 
and  spirit  of  his  muse,  is  wonderfully  well  suited  to 
the  common  sensations  of  mankind,  for  in  his  sublime 
strokes,  of  which  he  has  many,  he  acts  as  powerfully 
upon  the  most  knowing,  as  upon  the  most  ignorant. 


MUSICAL  J^'OTICES, 


Mr.  Simeon  Wood  is  about  to  publish  a  new  Scotch 
ballad  entitled  If  ye  a  Highland  Laddie  meet.'’ 

Mr.  Shaw’s  Song,  “.\s  down  in  the  sunless  retreats," 
from  Moore's  Sacred  melodies,  will  be  outnext  week. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  just  published  The  Winslow  Bines 
Bugle  march" — all  the  above  will  be  found  at  thu 
FrankUn  Music  Warehouse,  No.  6,  Milk’slreeU 
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THE  BOUqUET, 

Hertflow'rt  unnumbrr'd  their  colon  unite. 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purple,tome  blue  and  tome  white. 
Some,  damatk,  tome  yellow,  tome  green  and  tome  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  dtffiuirely  thed. 

An  original  ODE,  Jimg  by  Mr,  Bayi.f.y  at  the  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1820. 
Written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pierpont, 

TUKE — “  Srott  wha  hae." 
Day  of  glory!  welcome  day  ! 

Freedom’s  banners  greet  thy  ray  !  * 

See  !  how  cheerfully  they  play 
With  thy  morning  breeze. 

On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  kneel’d. 

On  the  heights  where  squadrons  wheel'd 
When  a  tyrant’s  thunder  peal’d 
O’er  the  trembling  seas. 

God  of  armies  !  did  thy  “  stars 
In  their  courses”  smite  his  cars, 

Blast  his  arm,  and  wrest  his  bars 
From  the  heaving  tide  ? 

On  our  standard,  lo !  they  bum. 

And,  when  days  like  this  return, 

Sparkle  o’er  the  soldier’s  urn 
Who  for  freedom  died. 

God  of  peace  ! — whose  spirit  fills 
^11  the  echoes  of  our  hills. 

All  the  mnrmurs  of  our  rills. 

Now  the  storm  is  o’er 
O,  let  freemen  be  our  sons  ; 

And  let  future  Washii^ons 
Rise,  to  lead  their  valiant  ones, 

Till  there’s  war  no  more. 

By  the  patriot’s  hallowed  rest, 

By  the  warriour’s  gory  breast, 

Never  let  our  graves  be  press’d 
By  a  despot’s  throne  ; 

By  the  pilgrim’s  toils  and  cares, 

By  their  battles  and  their  prayers, 

By  their  ashes, — let  our  heirs 
Bow  to  Thee  alone. 

From  the  Mutical  Magazine, 

MARRIAGE  AND  MUSIC. 

Than  marriage  and  music  can  ought  be  more  like  ? 
Both  are  bound  and  cemented  by  strong  chords : 
Hymen’s  chains,  tho’they  gall,yet  with  exstacy  strike 
Exactly  like  discords  and  conrords ; 

Like  hooting  of  owls  and  of  bats  on  the  W’ing, 

Strife  ail  wedding  happiness  garbles, 

But  wl>en  hearts  bom  for  pleasure  in  unison  sing, 

Tis  the  mellow-ton’d  nightingale  warbles. 

When  the  wife  or  the  husband  a  note  sounds  too  tharp 
In  alt  both  immediately  soar  ; 

On  faniily  discords  they  mutually  harp. 

Nor  will  either  come  down  a  note  lower. 

All  harmony’s  powers  in  wedlock  we  trace, 

Dutch  harmony,  not  Italiano  ; 

She  thunders  the  eounter,  he  grumbles  the  bats. 

And  tiK-  childn-n  srpiall  out  the  toprano. 

MUSIC  rertt/r  MARRIAGE. 

1  thought  we  ueref.ddU  and  bow, 

5*0  well  we  in  concirt  kept  time. 


But,  to  strike  up  a  part  base  and  low. 
Without  either  reason  or  rhyme  : 

What  a  natural  was  1  so  soon 
With  pleasure  to  quaver  away  ! 

For  I’m  liumm’d,  1  think,  now  to  some  tone. 
She  has  left  me  the  piper  to  pay.^ 

I  plainly  perceive  she’s  in  glee. 

And  thjnks  I  shall  be  such  afat 
As  to  shake,  but  she’s  in  a  wrong  key. 

For  she  never  shall  catch  me  at  that, 
W'hoe’er  to  the  crotchets  of  love 
Lets  his  heart  dance  a  jig  in  his  breast, 
’Twill  a  bar  to  his  happiness  prove. 

And  shall  surely  depri%'e  him  of  rest. 


MODESTY  OF  SENTIMENT. 

It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  politeness  without  pos¬ 
sessing  modesty  of  sentiment,  for  pride  and  haughti¬ 
ness  of  manners  are  the  natural  sources  of  impolite¬ 
ness.  Modesty  diffuses  her  charms,  and  dispels  that 
gloom  which  pride  casts  over  the  minds  of  men  to  hide 
them  from  themselves.  That  illusion  disposes  them 
to  magnify  ideas  they  entertain  of  their  own  merit,  and 
to  weaken  that  which  they  ought  to  have  of  their  own 
imperfections.  It  is  a  kind  of  varnish  which  height¬ 
ens  the  lustre  of  our  talents  ;  and  merit  is  certainly 
most  striking  when  it  is  accompanied  by  modesty  of 
sentiment ;  for  whatever  perfections  we  may  have  ac¬ 
quired,  if  we  appear  conceited,  we  shall  be  very  lit¬ 
tle  respected  for  them.  Why  are  we  indignant  against 
people  of  extraordinary  abilities,  but  because  we  think 
they  have  too  great  a  portion  of  knowledge,  and  pride 
themselves  too  highly  upon  it  ?  A  pretty  woman  who 
seems  unconscious  of  her  superiority,  is  much  more 
amiable  than  a  proud  beauty  who  expects  universaj 
homage  ;  yet  although  we  ought  not  to  boast  of  our 
gOod  qualities,  we  should  by  no  means  affect  to  be  in¬ 
different  about  them  :  either  conduct  is  a  refinemen 
of  pride,  and  a  subtile  artifice  to  catch  applause. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

To  Sigh  and  feel  no  pain,  >et  fo  Haydn's 
celebrated  air  in  the  Surprise  Sinfonia,  also,  Mr.  O. 
Shaw’s  ”  .New  Bugle  Quick  step  and  march,”  com¬ 
posed  for  the  Winslow  Blues — with  a  large  variety  of 
new  music  of  every  description.  By 

JOHN  R.  PARKER,  Agent. 


Music  Tuition,  and  French  Language. 

.  Miss  Hewitt  respectfully  informs  her  friends  and 
the  piibliok,  that  she  has  »^moved  to  No.  32,  Feder¬ 
al-Street  where  she  will  be  happy  to  instruct  a  Class 
of  Scholars  either  on  the  Harp  or  Piano  Forte. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  solicits  the  encouragement  of  the 
puiilick,  she  intends  opening  an  Academy  for  the 
French  Lanfpiage  for  young  Ladies,  as  soon  as  she 
can  form  a  Class  of  eight  or  ten  Scholars,  from  k»ng 
experience  she  is  convinced  the  young  mind  requires 
daily  tuition,  therefore  her  pupils  shall  b«'  attended  to 
on  the  regular  school  days  and  hours,during  which  time 
they  shall  be  occupied  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
translating,  and  conversing  in  the  French  iMnguage 
only,  slie  will  attend  to  their  needle  work,  books, 
suiting  thmr  capacities  and  assist  them  in  other 
branches  of  education.  Mrs.  H.  gives  private  lessons 
at  Ladies’  houses  or  at  her  own.  No.  32,  Federal- 
Street.  Terms  reasonable. 

A  smart  active  lad  who  writes  a  good  hand  and  un- 
der<tandg  Arithmetic  wants  a  situatiou  iu  a  store  ap¬ 
ply  a«  above. 


MEfV  MUSICAL  ESTABLISUMEMT, 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON,  has  opened  a  grammatic¬ 
al  Mcsic  SCHOOL,  in  a  lar^e  upper  room  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  Cummings  in  Comhill-Square,  where 
he  proposes  instructing  a  Class  of  Young  Ladies  in 
the  pure  style  of  Singing,  from  3  o’clock,  P.  M.  of 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays, 

On  the  same  evenings,  or  any  other  evenings  to 
accommodate,  in  the  week.  Young  Gentlemen  will 
be  taught  to  sing,  and  play  upon  the  flute,  any  of  the 
fashionable  songs,  duetts,  and  chonisses'  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  .Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  other  compositions 
of  art,  and  be  qualified  for  performers  at  Church,  or 
at  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

0^^  For  further  information,  enquire  at  the  room 
adjacent  of  Mr.  Valentine  the  writing  master;  R.  P. 
and  C.  Williams,  next  door  north  ;  or  Mr.  Charles 
Callender  in  School-Street.  July  1. 

PMJ^O  FORTES, 


.TOHN  OSBORNE,  1 2.  Oninf^-Slre«t,  begs 

to  inform  his  friends  that  he  has  on  hand  several  new 
instruments,  and  invites  the  musical  public  and  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  suj  ply  ttiem- 
selves  to  call  and  inspect  them  :  he  flatters  himself 
that  in  point  of  elegance  and  quality  of  tone  they  will 
be  found  equal  to  any  that  have  been  offered  to  the 
public.  ~ 

Also  music  stools  with  elegant  embossed  morroe- 
co  coverings,  the  latest  fashion. 

On  hand  an  assortment  of  the  best  German  wins 
imported  direct  from  Germany  and  known  to  be  of  the 
first  quality. 

Also  complete  setts  of  strings  for  the  Piano  Forte 

New  Piano  Fortes  let  out  on  hire  and  old  taken  in 
part  for  new. 

Also  repairing  and  tuning  neatly  executed. 


FLUTE  TUITION. 

No  Musical  Instrument  hitherto  invented,  surpass¬ 
es  the  Flute  in  purity,  brillancy,  or  sweetness  of  tone, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  good  performer.  Music  can 
be  executed  on  it  in  all  the  different  modes  with  rap¬ 
idity,  distinctness,  and  expression,  yet,  with  all  its 
advantages,  there  is  no  town  in  the  United  States  of 
the  size  of  Boston,  where  it  has  been  so  little  cultivat¬ 
ed.  The  circumstance  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilful  instructors. 
From  this  consideration,  the  subscriber  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  open  a  School  at  No.  3  Scollay’s  Building. 
Tremont  street,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  a  few 
pupils  on  the  above  instrument.  Terms,  and  hours 
of  tuition,  may  be  known  by  applying  at  the  Frankfin 
Music  Warehouse,  No  6  Milk. Street,  or  at  the  School 
oom.  GEORGE  POLLOCK. 


Mustc  Tuition. —  Franklin  Music  Warehouse. 

Mr.  S.  P.  TAYLOR,  from  New-York,  Professor 
and  Teacher  of  Music  and  Organist  to  the  “  Wert 
Church,”  respectfully  tenders  his  profi-ssional  services 
to  the  I.adies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  in  teaching 
The  Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Singing. 


Thf.  riber  renpeclfnllv  inform?  bi» 
friends  and  the  fiublick,  that  he  continues  the  Printing 
business  at  No.  4,  Scffolk-Bvildingb,  Coneretf 
Wrre/... .Boston — where  he  would  bt  happy  to  receiv* 
all  orders  pertaining  to  his  profession. 

ROOKI,  I  CATALOGrEB,  I  SHOP  IIIM.S1 

PAMPHLETS,  I  (AMDS,  |  STAGE  BILLS, 

/•  ilc.  k.c.  tec. 

Neatly  and  promptly  exeeuted. 

Or^Havirtg  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 
he  is  (Tiabled  to  execute  all  kinds  of  mutic  printing.. 
both  vocal  and  in!,tmffienta],  on  reasonable  terms. 

THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr 


